Character.

said in the History-,1 c to be very free from any of those
passions which naturally transport men with prejudice
towards the persons whom they are obliged to mention,
and whose actions they are at liberty to censure.' It was
beyond human nature for a man who had lived through
what he did to be completely unprejudiced. He did not
always scrupulously weigh what he knew would be to
the discredit of the Parliamentary leaders, nor did he
ignore mere Royalist rumour, as in the character of Pyrn.
But his characters of them are often more favourable
than might have been expected. He may show his
personal dislike, or even his sense of their crime, but
behind this he permits us to see the qualities which con-
tributed to their success. There can be no reasonable
objection to his characters of Hampden and Cromwell.
Political partisans find them disappointing, and they are
certainly not the final verdict. The worst that can be
said of them is that they are drawn from a wrong point
of view; but from that point of view their honesty is
unquestionable. He does not distinguish men by their
party. The folly of his own side is exhibited as relent-
lessly as the knavery of his opponents. Of no one did
he write a more unfavourable character than the Earl of
Arundel. He explains the failure of Laud, and he does
not conceal the weakness of Charles.

There is a broad distinction between his earlier and

later characters.   While he was still in the midst of the

conflict and hoped to influence it by stating what he

knew, he depicted the individual in relation to events.

1 Book ix, ad init.; ed. Macray, vol. iv, p. 3.